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tried attachment to the Emperor Henry IV., an attach-
ment which, if it could be transferred, might be equally
necessary to his son. For while Henry V. aspired to
rule as a despot, he soon discovered that he wanted
despotic power; he found that the habit of rebellion,
which he had encouraged for his own ends, would be
constantly recoiling against himself. His reign was
almost one long civil war. Prince after prince, either
alienated by his pride or by some violent invasion of
their rights, the seizure and sequestration of their fiefs,
or interference with their succession, raised the standard
of revolt. Instead of reconciling the ecclesiastical
princes and prelates by a temperate and generous use
of the right of investiture, he betrayed, or was thought
to betray, his determination to re-annex as much of the
ecclesiastical domains as he could to the Empire. The
excommunication was at once a ready justification for
the revolt of the great ecclesiastical vassals of the
Empire, and a formidable weapon in their hands. From
the first his acts had been held in detestation by some
of the Transalpine prelates. Gerard, Archbishop of
Saltzburg, had openly condemned him; the holy Conrad
retired into the desert, where he proclaimed his horror
of such deeds. The monks of Hirschau, as their
enemies the monks of Laurisheim declared, spoke of
the Emperor as an excommunicated heretic. The
Archbishop of Cologne almost alone defied the whole
force of Henry, repelled his troops, and gradually drew
into one party the great body of malcontents. Almost
the whole clergy by degrees threw themselves into the
papal faction. The Legates of the Pope, of their own
authority it is true, and without the express sanction of
the Pope, disseminated and even published the act of
excommunication in many quarters. It was renewed in